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ABSTRACT 

Canvassed vas the priority or importance assigned to 
each of conpetency statements by 33 Minnesota coordinators of 
special needs, those individuals at the local school level who are 
responsible for services to handicapped and/or disadvantaged students 
in vocational education. Incumbent coordinators vere asked to assign 
each statement one of four possible ratings: not^ needed, useful, 
important, or essential. A summary of the competency ratings shoved 
that the job is not clearly defined or not oiiiform, or both; but that 
the job does seem to entail a certain amount of educational 
leadership, hoth technological and administrative, as veil as a 
certain amount of direct service. (Appended is a document summarizing 
the study.) (SBH) 
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COMPETENCY RATINGS: 
COORDINATORS OF SPECIAL NEEDS IN baNNESOTA 



This report canvasses the priority or importance assigned to each of 44 
competency statements by Coordinators of Special Needs program in vocational 
education in Mixmesota. The ratings were carried out as part of a larger 
research and development program conducted by the Department of Educational 
Administration » University of Minnesota and supported in part by the United 
States Office of Education^- Bureau of Education for the Handicapped under 
terms of a grant entitled ^pirical Role Definitions of Local Special Needs 
Personnel in Vocational Education. 

Another report, entitled Coordinators of Special Needs Programs t Forty 
Four Competencies (Weatherman & Krantz, 1976b) , describes how the competency 
statements were generated*^ The competencies were generated by a jury of 
experts in special needs programming and related fields and were posed as 
competencies that might reasonably be expected of at least some Coordinators 
of Special Needs. Zhe list of competencies^ as generated by this Jury» was 
explicitly not intended as a description of competencies that would be uni- 
^versally or uniformly required. Rather, the purpose of the list was to 
generate a series of likely statements that would then enable the job incum- 
bents to describe the extent to which each competency was required in their 
respective Coordinator positions* 

^Other reports relating to this project and similarly dated May, 1976 
include: Competencies Required of Coordinators of Special Needs in Voca* 
tional Education in Minnesota as Perceived by Incumbents (Summary) ; Position 
Description; Coordinators of Sj>ecial Needs in Minnesota ; Recommendations t 
Competency "Based In^ervlce Training for Coordinators of Special Needs in 
V ocational Hdu ca t ion * 
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Coordinator of Special Needs 

The persons who carried out the ratings described in this report were 
the Minnesota Coordinators of Special Needs in vocational education* The 
population consisted of all those persons who» at the level of local educa- 
tional agency, carried responsibility for the program of services to voca- 
tional education students who were disadvantaged and/or handicapped, 

At the onset of the study, the project^s advisory connnittee discussed 
at some length the implications of referring to these people as educational 
administrators* As a general consensus, the committee believed that refer- 
ring to them as administrators would be both inaccurate and impolitic* As 
will be seen in the self reports of competency requirements, this consensus 
may require modification* 

Identification of Minnesota Coordinators of Special Needs is established 
in the state Plan for Vocational Education (Minnesota Division of Vocational"* 
Technical Education, 1975)* The Coordinator duties as described in the Plan 
include; preparation and implementation of a delivery system of services to 
students with special needs; provision of necessary support services; coordi- 
nation and facilitation of inservice training regarding special needs for 
regular staff; consultative services to any vocational centers in the ser^* 
vice area regarding special needs; and annual report to the state regarding 
progress of the local special needs program* 

Included in the population of those carrying out the ratings were a num- 
ber of individuals whose duties included direct service* This was usually 
the case in smaller vocational education programs or in the initial stages 
of a prog ram *s development* Others in the population had no direct service 
responsibility, devoting all of their time to program supervision* A few 
had supervisory responsjibility for other individuals who themselves were 




responsible for subprograms^ i,et» for an evaluation center within a special 
needs program or for a remedial instjniction centert 

Two individuals were excluded from the study; they appeared to carry 
responsibilities virtually identical with those of Coordinators of Special 
Needs except that their administrative responsibility lay within special 
education rather than vocational educatloot 

The final roster of Coordinators of Special Keeds in Minnesota was 
determined on the basis of a list provided by the Special Needs Unit in the 
state Division of Vocational**Technical Educationt Two consultations were 
held with the state Special Needs Coordinator to refiue the list in accor- 
dance with the definition given above* The final list consisted of 33 
Individuals at the time , this study began* 

Ins trtimen ta t ion 

The competency ratings were conducted immediately following a descrip- 
tion by the incumbents of their positions* Their self reports of their 
positions and backgrounds are summarized elsewhere (Krantz & Weatherman^ 
19.76b) . 

Competency Ratinfi Form 

In order to discover the relative importance of competencies actually 
required In the field, a rating form was prepared from 44 competency state** 
ments which had been generated by an expert jury* The process of generating 
those statements is described In a related report (Weatherman & Krantz, 
1976b)* The content of the finally developed list of competencies will be 
found in the entabled results given later in this report* ^ 

The rationale of directly asking the incumbents to rate the competencies 
Was based up^^i several premises* First, since the job of the coordinator was 
newly emergent, It was not yet established on a consistent and detailed 



statewide basis. No central information source existed which could speak for 
the experiences encountered by the position incumbents. Second, the position 
circumstances appeared to be diverse, so that an external statement would not 
be likely to reflect the job demands encountered by individual Coordinators. 
Finally, the Coordinators were considered to be the persons most directly in 
touch with the job realities in their own circumstances, and best informed 
about the competency requirements. 
Priorities of Competencies 

To explore the empirical question of \diich competencies are seen to be 
most Important under particular local circumstances, the 44 competency state- 
ments were presented to the incumbents with each statonent to be assigned one 
of four possible ratings: Not Needed, Useful* Important, and Essential* The 
rating optionl'were defined as follows: 

Not Needed is one of two absolute rankings of competency priority, 
defined to respondent Coordinators of Special Needs as **ln your 
particular situation, the ability to do this is not evidently needed*** 

Useful is one of four rankings of competency priority, defined to 
respondent coordinators as "In your situation, the ability to do 
this is a useful competency, but the program csn be operated with- 
out significant loss if you do not use this competency*" 

Important is one of four rankings of competency priority, defined 
to the respondents as **ln your situation, the programs can be oper-* 
ated if you do not use this competency, but there will be loss in 
program effectiveness*" 

Essential is one of two absolute ranks of priority that maybe 
assigned to a competency, defined to respondents as "in your 
situation, the program cannot be operated with reasonable effec- 
tiveness if this competency is not used*^' 

The priority rating scale was constructed to be ordinal^ but there was 
no reason to suppose it to be an interval scale* The two extremes (Not 
Needed and Essential) were intended to be absolute, and the two intermediate 
ratings (Useful, Important) were defined respectively as minor and major 
impacts on program effectiveness* The option of Not Needed, usually not 
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given In scales that rate priority of competencies^ was necessitated by the 
fact that the expert jury could not be sure that every competency applied to 
every Coordinator position. 

The instrument was phrased so as to stress the unique situation faced 
by each respondent. The purpose of this approach was to enable analysis of 
thje ratings in relation to variables of position context^ program^ and incum- 
bent, personal characteristics as reported on the position questionnaire. 

The completed rating instrument consisted of eight page,^ of competency 
statements — six to the page — and a cover sheet of instructions. The initial 
order for presentation of the competency statements was determined by the 
assignment of random numbers. Two forms of the rating were prepared: one 
with the competency statements in the order given in thie report and one with 
the order or presentation reversed. Within each form^ the order of pages was 
randomized^ with a separate collation for each respondent. Both the reversal 
of statement order and the randomization of pages were de^^igned to minimize 
serial effects upon the ratings. 
Validity of Reliability of Instruments 

Both, validity and reliability deal with the rational credence that can 
be placed in the data developed by an instrument, Ibwaver^ reliability could 
not be checked directly. Since the respondents were each reporting unique 
positions Cthus ruling out interrater reliability) » no means for testing 
internal consistency could be found and test-retest reliability would have 
required evidence of stability over time in a position th^t was inherently 
in flux. 

As to validity^ the instrument was determined by the expert jury to have 
face or content validity of a satisfactory order. Further, ^as will be seen, 
the ratings follow a pattern which indicates that the (expert jury and the 
majority of incumbent Coordinators agreed that almost evary statement 



represented a competency that vas more important than not* Thus, the jury 
and the Incumbents provided a certain amount of external validation to each 
other* 

Validity and reliability, therefore, were not quantified, but were 
judged to be adequate for this initial stage of a research and development 
program* 

Procedures 

The Coordinators had responded to a previous questionnaire for the 
description of their positions* A response had been received from each of 
the 33 Coordinators* 

Approximately three weeks after the position questionnaire was dis- 
tributed, the competency ratings were sent to the same Coordinators together 
with a letter soliciting cooperation* One week later, a follow-up letter 
was sent, accompanied by a tally of the data from the position questionnaire 
which was available at that time* 

With certain exceptlona, the responses to the rating were received 
promptly* One exception was due to the fact that one Coordinator was under- 
going the restructuring of his job and wished to complete that negotiation 
before rating the competencies required in his position. With that excep- 
tion, all responses were received within three weeks* Telephone calls were 
made to those Coordinators who had no t'^res ponded within one week, at which 
time their reactions to the rating were discussed* No Coordinator reported 
difficulty in completing the ratings except that one made a notation on the 
form that a question was poorly worded* 

The result of this activity was the completion of the competency rating 
by IQQ percent of the population under study, with one competency left un- 
rated by each of two respondents* 
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Findings 

The priority ratings made of the competencies by the Coordinators were 
* tabulated with the results shown in the table that follow?* The performance 
referents of the competencies are listed and numbered in the table in the 
order In which they appeared in Form One of the competency rating instrument* 

* As the most common general pattern, the ratings were negatively skewed. 
That is, most of the ratings were at the priority level of Important or 
Essential* The Coordinators thereby stated that, in their situations, the 
competencies were usually important enough so that dieir programs would at 
least be significantly impaired if the competencies were not exercised. 

On the other hand, for each of 39 competency statements, at least one 
Coordinator reported the competency to be Hot Needed at all in his situa- 
tioa. Only five competencies had no Coordinator ratings of Not Needed, One 
competency was reported to be Not Needed by 19 coordinators, (That competency 
was for the coordination of student transportation 'Vith component school 
districts," and many Coordinators had no component districts,) Only two 
other competencies — securing financial aid for individual students and 
assisting employers with affirmative action or with wage certificates — 
were rated as Not Needed by as many as seven Coordinators, 

Two other competencies were rated with negative skew, with the motlal 
rating being the relatively low Useful, They were for the design of a 
vocational evaluation system and for preparing students for post school 
use of community's etrvice resources. 

The most frequently used of the four choices of response was Essential, 
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Table 1 

Ratings ;of Competencies as Reported by the 33 Coordinators of 
Special Needs In Minnesota, Tallied by Number of Coordinators 
Giving Each of Four Ratings for Each Competency 
(Items 28 and 44 each rated by 32 coordinators) 



Competencies Ratings 
*'IU MY SITUATION, THE COORDINATOR OF SPECIAL 

, NEEDS MUST BE ABLE TO NotN Usef Impt Esse 

1. ...evaluate the performance of Special Needs 
staff members and recommend their retention 

or separation. 1 3 12 17 

2. ...maintain a current knowledge of research, 
trendr:, and new developments in Special Needs 

programming. 1 4 17 U 

3. ...maintain a record system for the Special 
Needs program which Is consistent with state 

regulations and format. 0 7 9 17 

4. ...provide and/or secure Inservlce training 
regarding special needs, for Special Needs 

and regular vocational staff. 0 3 14 16 

5. ...lead a multldlscipllnary team meeting 

regarding a student with special needs. 4 5 14 10 

6. ...communicate with district board(s) so that 
the Special Needs program Is effectively under- 
stood and Its purposes Integrated into those of 

the school(s). 3 4 12 i4 

7. ...Interview, and recommend for employment by 

the district. Special Nec^ds perf .mel. 3 6 13 H 

8. ...authorize purchases and expenditures In 
accordance with standard educational book- 
keeping practices and In conformity with 
the state Department of Education's Adminis- 
trative Manual. 5 6 H 11 

9. ...design a system for vocational evaluation 
of students, using real or simulated work as 

the medium. 5 11 9 8 



^Rating abbreviations: NotN = Not Needed; Usef = Useful; Impt ^ Important; 
Esse = Essential. 
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Competencies 
"IN MY SITUATION, TIIE COORDINATOR OF SPECIAL 
NEEDS MOST BE ABLE TO 


HotH 


RatinRS^ 
Usef Impt 


Esse 


XO. 


...assist vocational instructors to modify 
their programs to meet the needs of handi— 
capped and disadvantaged students. 


3 


5 


8 


17 


U. 


...develop an individualised prescriptive 
program plan with an individual student who 
has special needs . 


2 


J 


il 


14 


12. 


...integrate the Special Needs program into 
the comprehensive vocation<il and other agency 
services of the community. 


0 


6 


12 


15 


13. 


. . .eff ectively'organise and use advisory 
commit tees . 


3 


/ 


IX 


15 


X4. 


...establish formal communication channels 
among units within the district, and/or among 
component districts, regarding the operation 
of ^he Special Needs program. 


0 


6 


12 


15 


15. 


...acquire funding from a variety of sources 
to support the Special Heeds program. 


4 


Q 

y 


o 


13 


16. 


...establish effective means for communica* 
tion and dissemination of information within 
the Special Heeds staff. 


X 


1 




17 


17. 


...assist students with special u^eds to 
solve problems in interpersonal relations 
with peers, teachers and family. 




6 


12 




18. 


...specify role descriptions and qualifica- 
tions for Special Heeds positions and person- 
nel. 


X 


7 


U 


11 


X9. 


...use styles of leadership appropriate to 
different situations in relation to dele* 
gation of authority, accountability and 
supervision. 


3 


4 


7 


19 



Rating abbreviations: HotN = Hot Heeded; Usef ^ Useful; Impt = Important; 
Esse « Essential. 
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Competencies Rating s 
"IN MY SITUATION I THE COORDINATOR OF SPECIAL 
HEEDS ^^UST 3E ABLE TO NotK Usef Impt Esse 

20. ...design and ImplemenC a program evaluation 
process CO monitor che operations of the 

Special Needs program. 0 4 13 16 

^21. ...se3ect and acquire instructional materials 
that are appropriate for use by students with 

special needs. 1 7 11 14 

22. ...design and implement a process that will 
identify students who may have special needsi 
and will determine their eligibility for 

Special Needs services. 2 3 8 20 

23. ...deve^lpp, and integrate into district 
policy^ Special Needs policies that are con- 
sistent with state and local requirements 
and with the rights of stud^^nts with special 

needs. 2 4 12 15 

24. ...insure that legally acceptable due process 
is followed in district actions that affect 

students with special needs. 4 8 13 8 

25. ...make a determination of the nature of a 
student's needs and potentials^ using refer- 
ral informationi interviewi and measuring 
instruments for the assessment of the 
atudent^s vocational InterestSi aptitudes 
and potentialsi and learning characteris- 
tics. 2 7 9 15 

26. ...mediate conflict within the staff. 5 6 11 11 

27. ...plan specific modifications in voca- 
tional curriculum and methods to make them 

appropriate for students with special needs. 3 5 14 11 

28. ...interpret and implement at the local level 
the guidelines and philosophy of the state 
P3an and of the state Unit for Special Needs^ 
consistent with the accepted philosophy and 

practices of vocational education. 1 6 13 12 



^ting abbreviations: NotN = Not Needed; Usef = Useful; Impt = Important; 
Esse ' Essential. 
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Competencies Ratings^ 
"IN My SITUATION, THE COORDINATOR OF SPECIAL 
NEEDS MUST BE ABLE TO NotN Usef Impt Esse 

29. ...carry out effective public relations with 
various audiences on behalf of the Special 
Needs program, using both oral and written 

formats. 1 6 9 17 

30. ...assist a student with special needs to 
take an active part in the planning of his 

educational placement and vocational program. 1 7 12 13 

31. ...supervise the activities of Special Heeds 

professional personnel. 1 2 11 19 

32. ...coordinate student transportation with 

component school districts. 19 9 3 2 

33. ...design and conduct a folloW'-up study of 

students with special needs. 3 9 12 9 

34. .. .provide vocational counseling and guidance 

to students with special needs. 3 5 7 18 

35. ...design a student evaluation that will indi- 
cate student progress in a vocational program. 4 6 14 9 

36. ...identify, plan, and recoTnmend facility 
(physical plant) requirements of the Special 

Heeds program within the district. 2 9 15 7 

37. ...secure financial aid for individual stu- 
dents, using alternative sources. 7 6 10 10 

38. .. .comply with state and federal laws, regu- 
lations, and guidelines, interpreting th^ 
and reporting so as to show that all cri" 
teria are met for Special Heeds program 

approval and funding. 4 4 9 16 

39. ...design and implentent a formal needs 
assessment process to determine the neces- 
sary size and type of Special Heeds program. 3 5 12. 13 



Rating abbreviations: NotN Hot Needed; Usef « Useful; Impt Important; 
Esse - Essential. 
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Competencies 

"IN m simnoN, the coordinator of special 

NEEDS MUST BE ABLE TO 



Ratings 
NotN Us6f Itppt Esse 



2 4 11 16 



2 11 10 10 



40. ...develop and maintain a Special Needs 
budget that apppropriately accounts for 
funds from several sources. 

^41. ...prepare students with special needs 

to effectively use community resources and 
agencies to meet their long term needs 
after they leave the school. 

42. ...assist an employer in developing an 
affirmative action plan for employment 
of handicapped persons, and/or in secur- 
ing a Wages and Hours certificate for 
less than minimum wage. 

43. ...provide remedial and developmental 
instruction in basic skills, such as read- 
ing and math, to students with special needs. 

44. ...apply basic learning theory and princi^ 
pies of behavior manag^ent to the design 
of instructional programs for individual 
students wil^ special needs. 



9 14 7 3 
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^ting abbreviations: NotN ^ Not Needed; Usef «= Useful; Impt = Important; 
Esse ~ Essential. 



Position Contingencies 

One of the purposes of the competency rating was tc determine wheth2r 
the Coordinators of Special Needs in Minnesota were incumbent to a single 
job (a group of positions involving essentially the same duties, skills, 
knowledged, and responsibilities) or whether they could be differentiated 
into groups with the members of each group incumbent to a job that could be 
distinguished from that of other Coordinators. To test this, 17 competencies 
were chosen where the ratings could be divided 16 to 17, or 15 to 18, on the 
rating scale. A total of 17 competencies met that criteria. Seven variables 
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from the position questionnaire were likewise selected, choosing those that 
might plausibly identify different groups of Coordinators and those position 
characteristics there were enough respondents in each category to make 

a statistical test possible. Some of the plausible characteristics had to 
do with program size or type of student served, and others had to do with 
the background and experience of the Coordinator. 

All combinations of the 17 competency statements and 7 position vari- 
ables Vere tested to see jrhether they were related to each other. Out of 
the 119 tests, only four were found to be statistically significant at the 
.05 level. Taken as whole, this means that the ratings did not segregate 
the Coordinators into reasonably discriminable subgroups. Consequently, 
the job of Coordinator of Special Needs can be considered to be a single 
job in Minnesota even though it is carried out in dissimilar settings by 
dissimilar people. At this stage In the research and development program, 
the competency requirements can be considered similar across all of the 
special Needs coordination Jobs. 

Implications 

Most of the implications of these findings derived directly from 
inspection of the competency ratings reported by the incumbents. In deriv- 
ing these implications, some references needs to be made to collateral data 
sjuck as educational lavis and regulations and to the limited amount that is 
known about the technology of special needs services in vocational education. 
Representatives of Competencies 

The competencies reportedly needed by the Coordinators cannot be con-^ 
sidered to be an eschaustive list. However, the 44 discrete competencies were 
developed by a jury of experts and were reported by the incumbents to be 
substantially required by the job. The individual Coordinators varied in 
tlieir reported needs for specific competencies; for most competencies the 
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proportion of Coordinators who considered the competency to be Essential 
ranged from one-third to two-thirds. However, there were only four compe- 
tencies that failed to have at least one Coordinator term it as Not Needed 
at all. 

The implication of this degree of agreement is that the 44 competencies 
cohstitute a minimum list of what is required in most of the Coordinator 
positions. 
Diversity 

Even though the majority of Coordinators of Special Needs claimed most, 
competencies to be at least Important, the pattern of ratings indicates that 
the Coordinators were seXf-reporting from diverse contexts. The job of Coor-^ 
dinator of Special Needs in Minnesota can be described as diverse, even 
though that diversity could not be related to any of the plausible character^ 
istics of the job or of the incumbent. By extension, this fact would imply 
that any project activities in the future, e.g., the development of inservice 
training for this class of personnel, would require an individualized approach. 
Leadership Functions 

An inspection of the content of the competency statements together with 
the importance assigned to them by the respondents leads to the conclusion 
that a signlfi<:ant part of the joh is administrative in function. 

The Coordinators of Special Needs reported that it was usually at least 
Important if not Essential for them to be competent in activities that relate 
to program design, supetrvision of program operation and personnel, responsi- 
bility for reporting about the special needs program, and responsibility for 
mobilizing financial support for the program. This kind of activity can be 
distinguish (2d from tha nonadministratlve activities that entail direct ser* 
vic(2 to individual students. 

r 
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At the very least it will be seen that Coordinators of Special Needs 
in Minnesota are required to exercise leadership in their positions. 
Contradictory Ratings 

Some of the ratings given by individual Coordinators are somewhat 
contradictory to the job description as stated in the state Plan . For 
example, less than one-half of the Coordinators reported that is was Essen- 
tial for them to provide and/or secure inservice training for special needs 
and regular vocational staff, although the state Plan specifies this as one 
of the Coordinator responsibilities. Seven Cqordlnators reported that their 
programs would not be impaired if they did not maintain a record system for 
a special needs program which is consistent uith the state regulations and 
format. 

Nearly one-half of the new Coordinators did not consider It Essential 
that they be able to assist vocational instructors to modify their programs 
to meet the needs of handicapped and disadvantaged students; and» only one- 
third considered it Essential that they be able to plan specific modifica- 
tions in curriculum and methods to make them appropriate for students with 
special needs. Yet, the state Flan specifies that the Coordinator of 
Special Needs should provide the necessary support services to students with 
special needs where deemed appropriate and prepare and implement a delivery 
system which addresses itself to fulfilling the unique, needs of students. 

Some of the ratings indicate that Coordinators in specific^ and per** 
haps vocational education in general, has not yet felt the Impact of certain 
developments in the field of education. For example^ only^ one-fourth of 
the Coordinators rated as Essential the competency to insure that legally 
acceptable due process is followed in district actions that affect students 
with special needs. 

17 
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Some of these ratings which contradict other evidence may be due to 
the fact that two-^thirds of the Coordinators began their jobs within the 
past two years and one-third of theis had had less than one full year of 
experience at the time they nmde the ratings. 
Summary 

In summary of the competency ratings, it can be said that^ their per*^ 
formance referents constitute a description of the job of Coordinator of 
Special Needs in Minnesota as perceived by the incumbents. The job is not 
clearly defined or perhaps not uniform or (most likely) both. However, it 
does seem to entail a certain amount of educationad leadership, both techno^ 
ological and administrative, as well as a certain amount of direct service. 
The balance seems to vary widely, in ways that can best be described by 
direct inspection of the entabZed data. 
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COflPETESCIES REQUIRED OF COORDINATORS OF SPECUL NEEDS 
IN VOCATIOMAL EDUCATION 111 MLMNESOXA AS PERCEIVED BY mCUMBENTS 



(Siitiraary) 

Thl8 Summarizes the procedures and findings of an Investigation conducted 
by the Department of Educational Admnistration^ University of Minnesota, and 
supported in part by the U.S. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, An 
Empirical Role Definition of Local Special Needs Personnel in Vocational 
Education . 

BACI^GROUND 

This study was carried out as part of a programmatic research and devel*- 
opment effort. That effort is the development of inservice training for 
persons who at the local educational agency level are responsible for programs 
of vocational education for handicapped and disadvantaged students. In 
Ulnnesota, this job is designated as Coordinator of Special }leeds. 

t The Department of Educational Adiainlstration conducts inservice training 
for directors of special education. The present investigation was suggested 
by some of the developments in that program. Other activities have included 
a survey of special needs personnel in the various state divisions of voca^- 
tional education and a survey of local special needs programs in the various 
states. 

PURPOSE OP STUDY 

The purpose of the present investigation was to delineate the nature of 
the ^ob of Coordinator of Special llceds in Minnesota, and to determine what 
competencies are perceived by the incumbents to be required by that job. 

The study investigated the following:. 

. 

1. Characteristics of the organizational context of the job, nature 
of the program supervised, and background and professional orienta'^ 
tion of the incumbents. 

2. Competencies required on the job as perceived by the incumbents, 
and, 

3. Wiether, in their perceptions of their competency requirements, 
the Minnesota Coordinators ^f Special Necdr; constitute an indis** 
tinguishable single population or whether they are made up of 
distinguishable subpopulations. 

Available Inforaation indicated that tlie job would be diverse and that the 
incuTiibentc would be varied in background ixnd orientation. 

mATKD INVOR>L\TION 

Special Nced't pvofjranwfilnp in vocational education (iicnjice to students 
who are handicapped and/oV difiodvautaged) liai; attained high visibility, and 
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its lead personnel are the subject of considerable Intarecf.t The job of 
Coordinator of Special Ueeds, to which is allocated the responsibility of 
special needs programs at the local level, has emerged as pivotal in the 
enterprise* The job is defined in general terms In the Minnesota State 
Plan for vocational education, but neither in Minnesota nor elsewhere was 
there fomd a statement of what competencies are required by the job* 

The competencies of educational personnel have likewise become the sub" 
jects of extensive literature. The competency based mov^roent is relatively 
recent, with most of its literature appearing in the 1970'st The competencies 
approach has become the most concaon one In the design of ner^r training prograiris 
for educational personnel* 

A state by state search has not revealed the existence of a preservice 
or Inservice training program designed for Coordinacors of Special Needs* 
Rate of entry into the job appears to be rapid and the incumbents appear to 
have been variously recruited* ITie specific facts regarding this, however, 
had not been previously ascertained* 

PESIGN OF THE STUDY 

Population The population studied consisted of all 33 present Coordinators 
of Special Needs in Minnesota* 

Competency statements A jury of experts was assemblec to generate competency 
statements* The jury consisted of; the state Coordinator of Vocational 
Special Keeds Programs; the state Coordinator of Vocational Programs for the 
UandicaT^d; a University of Minnesota professor of vocational education; the 
president of the state association of special needs personnel, the secretary 
of the association, and another local special needs coordinator; a University 
of Minnesota professor of educational administration; ths director of a pri* 
vate rehabilitation facility; and a consultant engaged in developing a state* 
wide Intonnation system for special needs* The jury members individually 
submitted competency statements and then laet for a full day and an additional 
half-day to refine and collate the statements* 'llie result was a list of 44 
competency scatemcnts* 

Position derxription A .auestionTiaire was developed for generating information 
about the ox^ganizational context, the program characteristics, and the.coordi'* 
nator preparacion and orientation* This questionnaire was submitced to the 
33 coordinators in Minnesota, with 100% retuxti* 

Competoncy ratinR Tlie A4 competency statements were presented to the Coordi- 
nators with the request to check oach competency as being cither Not; Heeded, 
Uaeful, Important, or- Uccential to the conduct of the job* Returns were 
received fi'om every coordinator* 

A nalyfiif? Tho returns uere otaticLically checked for ^patterns that mighL indl* 
cate reli*'ihllii:y of Lliu jnoLmmenLi;* Tlie cha):actcristicc afj revealed on the 
pofiitiou qiicr^tionnaii'o and the ratin{;c of t:hc competencios wcire tabulated* 
Finally, 17 cotuputonclop v/ore checked af^aJnr,L 7 cUaractevictics of the positions 
and of the incumbom:*'; to dotemiiiio whether ihe competoncy ratings were thor>e 
of a fiinglo l>opulaLiou 01* of di£!i:Jiij;iJl5ihable imbpopulatioiis* 

22^ 
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FINDKIGS 

InstrumenL reliability To die limited extent that verification was possible, 
the instruments appeared to be operating with reasonable reliability. 

prgani^ational variables Geographic location was Sound to be roughly propor^ 
tlonate among central city, urban/rural, and rural. lIoGt incuirf)ents were 
found in Area Vocational^Technical Institutes operated by single school 
districts, and most were under the immediate direction of the scliool director* 
Most of the incumbents had job titles similar to that of coordinator and 
over too"thirds of the jobs had been established within the past two calendar 
years * 

ProRrain variables Most programs were neither completely integra'^.ed nor complete- 
ly segregated, in size they ranged from ten to more than 300 students. Age 
levels served ranged from junior high to adults over age 21. Types of student 
need were reported equivoeally. The coordinators reported supervising per- 
sonnel ranging in nunber from zero (five programs) to over 20 (six programs). 

Ineumbent variables Most of the incumbents reported academic degre*is of 
Masters level or beyond. Jtost of them had had at least 9 quarter credits of 
training in general education, vocational trade and industrial education, 
special education, and educational administration. Most had been employed In 
vocational education in the past. Itost of them had taught in general education 
and over a third of then had taught in special education. Hcarly two-thirds 
were members of the American Vocational Association and more than half were 
members of the National Association of Vocational Eduation Special Needs 
Personnel. 

Competency ratings Ifost of the 44 competencies were rated by the Coordinators 
as being at least Iriportant if not Essential. On the other hand, at least 
one 'eoordinator reported each of 39 competencies to be not needed at all in 
his sltu^ition; only five competencies had no ratings of Not Needed. The 
most common rating of the competencies was Essential. 

Contin^-'.encies A total of 17 competencies Were selected to be matched against 
7 variables from the position questionnaire. The propofsition to be tested 
vas that Vtiriables on the position questionnaire could be used to divide the 
responding population into groups who would rate the competencies differently. 
Of the 119 comparison, 4 were found to be statistically significant at tfie 
*05 level. This finding does not allow a practical division of the popula- 
tion into groups; for practical purposes, they may be considered as a single, 
but diverse, popuLition. 

CONCI^USIONS AKD rOSCObJMENDATIONS 

ReliahiUtv of infomntJon The information in general was considered to be 
ndcquately" reliable lor this oarly stage in the development of a trnirAng 
program. 

PopuLicion i mlty Useful sul> populations among Minnesota Coordinators of 
Special Noi^ij wurv not dif;criiajnalc;l hy thiu study. The population 15 best 
treated nr. imUary and the position;; are best considered to be variants of 
the sane job. UiUilu that same job, thr.re is ^mich diversity und training 
fipproacltcs should be lntUvxthialir-(Hl. 
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Copifictcncy patterns Perceptions of competency needs laclced unanimity; however > 
the clear majority of coordinators considered most competencies on the list to 
be at least Important. The conclusion Is that the expert jury was successful 
in generating competency stater.ents that uere reasonably conpatible uith the 
job of coordinator. Sone of the ratings Iced to the conclusion that some of 
the coordinators are not yet faKfillar with all of the requlrenents of their 
jobs. ^ 

The job The job of Coordinator of Special Heeds Is emergent and not yet 
fully defined. It consists of a nev/ general class of personnel in vocational 
education, the first middle managers who are not trade-specific. The job 
ha^ multidisciplinary affinities, vith roots in at least vocational education, 
special education, and vocational rehabilitation, as was evident in the compe- 
tency ratings and in the incunibents' bacligrounds. 

Recommendations to the field It is recoranended that the state education agency 
and the incuiiibent coordinators engage in continued clarification of the nature 
of the coordinator job. The diversity of program and job context should not 
be unnecessarily discouraged. Neither should there be suppression of the 
diversity in tncuicbent background and orientation at this stage in the field's 
development. 

Recoinmendations for trajnln^ The general research snd developisent plan of 
vhich this study was an early segr.ent was confirmed In its immediate succeeding 
stages : 

1. It Is reconniended that there be developed an lndividualir.ed, modular, 
competency based inservice training program for Coordinators of 
Special Needs. 

2. It Is recomended that Investigation be made of the applicability 
of this study^s findings nnd recommendations to other states. 

3. Since the position is in meny respects analogous to that of the 
director of special education, consideration should be given to 
using the already developed training* prograni for special education 
directors where applicable. 

4. It Is recommended that a determination be mode of actual competency 
requirements of the job as well as the presently reported incumbent 
perceptions of competency need. 

5. Finally, the competency list used In this study Is affirmed to be 
an appropriate one nnd is recommended for further refinement, such 
as the division into administrati.ve and service competencies .ind 

■ a free sort to develop a taxonomy of competencies. 



Richard Wealhennnn, 
Froject l)lri*ctor 

Gordon Krant?., 

Frojcct Coovdin.-itor 
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